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‘Taft Situation: Taft's chances receive a much higher rating today than a week ago on the “stock 


exchange” of professional opinion in the Capital. This estimate springs only in part from the tremendous 
victory in Illinois (as well as in Nebraska and Wisconsin), and after evaluating the New Jersey result 
as “already discounted”. What really impresses the professionals here are the developments which 
followed a crucial “council of war” held in Taft GHQ a week ago. These are: 


(1) Two leaders — Congressman Carroll Reece and Wisconsin leader Tom Coleman — emerged 
with new influence, position and authority from last week’s talks. At the same time, two other Taft 
leaders, David Ingalls and John D. M. Hamilton, appeared destined to take back seats. 


Reece distinguished himself in recent months by lining up the South. (He is a Representative 
from ari Eastern Tennessee district.) He possesses much national prestige, having served as National 
Chairman of the GOP in 1947-8. It is reported that he has moved into an office in Taft Headquarters; 
previously he had carried on his pre-convention activities from his own Congressional office on the Hill. 


Coleman in Wisconsin and Michigan showed great professional ability and foresight. He can 
deliver organization votes efficiently, and he knows how to deal with other politicos — an extremely 
important asset in this pre-convention period. 


Ingalls and Hamilton, on the other hand, have lost face in the past month. Ingalls has not been 
exactly adept in his public statements; and Hamilton is blamed for the New Hampshire and New 
Jersey affairs. 


(2) Congressman Howard Buffett has been named head of the Taft Speakers’ Bureau. Buffett 
made his mark by running the successful write-in campaign for Taft in Nebraska. It is believed that 
some score of Senators, Congressmen and other public figures have been lined up to hai out. state- 
ments or make speeches favoring the Taft cause. 


(3) A more aggressive, hard-hitting strategy has been decided upon, to be directed not at the 
Democrats but at Eisenhower. (Buffett’s appointment is significant of the new strategy for, as we 
related in HUMAN EVENTS last week, the Nebraskan has not hesitated to attack the Eisenhower 
record.) Taft may refrain from such attacks, but a battery of “spokesmen” will open fire. Also, 
the Taft committee has secured the services of Carl Byoir, well-known public relations man of New 
York. It is said that Byoir urged putting Ike on the. spot with lists of questions about his stand on 
big issues. All in all, aggressiveness is now the prevailing note. 


One more piece of Taftiana. A slogan (coined by a prominent Connecticut Republican, Col. 
Truman Smith), has begun to circulate: “Wall Street for Eisenhower, Main Street for Taft’. 


Out of Their Mouths: The above-mentioned slogan brings up a matter which gives great concern 
to some GOP politicos, the kind of men who incline to Ike’s candidacy on the ground that his personal 


popularity would make him the winning candidate in November. The most recent source of their 


anxiety sprang directly from the most important newspaper in the country supporting Ike — the 
New York Times. 


In a feature story in the Times, on April 6, Warren Moscow, that paper’s New York political 
reporter, writes as follows: “There is some degree of similarity between the Willkie drive and the 
movement to nominate General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. The same iinancial and publishing 
interests, or their counterparts, are behind the Eisenhower movement. The same reservations exist in 
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the minds of the professionals. If they nominate General Eisenhower, it will be because the controlling 
minority in the convention believes it needs him to win, and because the Eisenhower forces will haye 
whipped up, back home, sentiment approaching the hysteria of the Willkie drive.” 


This candid piece by a pro-Eisenhower paper inspires two distinct concerns among the aforesaid 
politicos: 

(1) If Ike should receive the nomination, what will the Democratic Party say, in their militant 
forensics, about the wealthy status of his backers, in the ensuing Presidential campaign? The GOP 
politicos know from 20 years of bitter experience that such an association constitutes a heavy political 
liability and that the Democrats will not fail to exploit it to the utmost. 


(2) The very parallel between Willkie and Eisenhower gives these politicos unhappy chills. They 
recall that Willkie was decisively beaten at the polls in November, 1940. 


These politicos are practical men. They have looked on Ike from the narrow viewpoint of simply 
picking a sure winner. Now, they have commenced to entertain growing doubts that Eisenhower is the 
man who can absolutely, positively win in November. 


Ike’s Silent Campaign: The most active topic of argument in the past forty-eight hours is whether 
Eisenhower’s announced policy of saying nothing until the convention can prove successful. Some 
professional politicos on the Taft side are afraid of it; one of them reminded us: “The Harding 
front porch campaign of 1920 was smart work and paid off.” 

We have our doubts. The posture of the famous warrior, lolling on a front porch, or any porch 
figurative or actual, whether under television lights or not, can scarcely prove an inspiring spectacle 
for the public. Apart from that, however, we note two significant pieces in the news today. 

One was a story about the annual convention of the editors of the 19 Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
A majority favored Eisenhower and thought he was most likely to win. But they entered the following 
caveat: “It was the sense of the Scripps-Howard editors that despite their high appraisal of the General 
and their belief in his ability to win if nominated, they could not as independent editors sign any blank 
check or give their endorsement to any candidate without knowing the policies and principles on which 
he will seek support of the electorate if nominated.” 

The second thought-provoking piece of news was an interview given by Senator Saltonstall (Mass., 
Rep.) in Pennsylvania. This key Eisenhower supporter told newsmen that it would be “difficult” for 
Eisenhower to win if he remains silent. “It would be a sound thing”, said Saltonstall, “for the 
Republican Party and the nation if General Eisenhower would bring his position up to date.” 

(We noted this last news item on the United Press ticker (April 15) and wondered why no paper 
in this metropolitan area, not even the local Scripps paper, took the trouble to print it. Is there a 


subtle censorship in many papers against the news which might prove damaging or embarrassing to 
the General?) 


Political Commissars: Sequel: Our story last week, revealing the fact that the State Department 
proposed a plan for “political officers” in the Army, down to the regimental level, has had repercus- 
sions — the right ones, we are glad to say. 


Following publication of this exclusive news, the North American Newspaper Alliance picked it 
up and sent it to their clients all over the country, and other papers quoted it. Queried, the State 
Department denied that it had made the proposal. 


Today we learn from our authoritative sources that specifically the State proposal went to the 
General Staff and within the staff to G-3 (Personnel). We believe it also went to G-2 (Intelligence), 
although we have no confirmation of that. Chilly reception came from the Army. Then certain promi- 
nent people in State and in Central Intelligence denounced the project, and it was thereupon with 
drawn. By the time State issued their denial, they spoke the truth: there was then no longer a State 
Department project for “political commissars”’. 
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Why the Germans Are Reluctant: The United States, Britain and France are obviously being given 
the “run-around” by the West German Government in conferences held to make a deal for the rearma- 
ment of the Germans. Such public figures as Congressman Emmanuel Celler have veritable tantrums 
about German procrastination. 


Actually, there are some perfectly valid reasons for German reluctance — but they are rarely 
explained in the United States. The best explanation we have seen comes from an American, Dr. John 
B. Crane, formerly a Congressional staff expert on Germany, and now writing a weekly feature for 
American papers from Western Germany. Dr. Crane says: 


“One reason why so many Germans have consistently opposed incorporation of German forces in 
a West European Army is because they are convinced the West German Republic will not be defended, 
if the Russians should decide to attack. They assert that the German soldier in a West European Army 
would in reality be used to help defend France, as Germany would be overrun before anything could 
be done about it.” 


Dr. Crane says talk of defending Germany at the Elbe is “pointless” since nearly half of the 
Russian occupied zone is already west of the Elbe river, with Russian divisions stationed only 75 to 
100 miles from the Rhine. Officially, Allied strategy seems aimed at defending at the Elbe. In reality, 
the plan is to withdraw to the Rhine in case of attack. 


Crane goes on to say: “If any further proof were needed that the Allies expect to write-off 
Germany east of the Rhine, one need only to read the German newspapers. Over the past year, they 
have strongly objected to the Allies boring holes in highways and river bridges east of the Rhine and 
over the Rhine itself, so that the bridges could be blown up if the Russians moved. Only last month 
some German youths were sentenced to jail by an Allied court for filling up some of the holes in the 
bridges with cement.” 


The Bugaboo of Franking: The periodic “exposure” of members of Congress who try to keep 
constituents informed happens to be going on this week. It is the old game — familiar to observers 
in the Capital — of smearing the legislative arm of the Government and so, by indirection, helping 
the Executive. (Mr. Trohan in his piece “Decline of the Fourth Estate”, December 7, 1951, pointed 
out why many newsies find it profitable to play ball with the Executive arm which, after all, dispenses 
the news.) 


Hence, newspaper readers throughout the country are reading about the “greatest” barrage of 
“propaganda” in history, all “at the taxpayers expense”. The House post office is said to be swamped 
with franked mail, that is, mail sent out by members, postage free. There is reported criticism of 
members because they send out “weekly newsletters” to constituents. Actually, these “newsletters” in 
the main represent earnest efforts by individual members to explain to their constituents their stands 
on various issues of the week. This is probably one of the best institutions on the Hill in furthering 
teal representative government. 


Finally, way down at the end of the smear story, comes the real truth. The fact is revealed that 
the Post Office Department seems entirely unworried by this flood of franked mail. Why? Because 
Congressional mail is less than 2 per cent of postage free matter sent out of Washington; the rest 
comes from agencies of the Executive. 


In short, free postage matter sent out by members of Congress in an effort to bring the truth to 
constituents amounts to but a tiny trickle drowned by a roaring, constant flood of propaganda from the 
Executive. The sin of Congress, actually, is not the diminutive efforts to inform voters by franked 
mail, but Congressional failure to cut drastically appropriations given to Executive agencies for “public 
information” and publicity purposes. (See our story, “Thought Control”, March 19.) 





To Whom? A Treasury man was asked: How are you going to sell all the savings bonds that are 
maturing in the next few years? He replied: We'll sell them all right, but we’re not saying to whom. 


That “to whom” is significant. If a considerable amount of the maturing savings bonds have to 
be replaced with negotiable bonds and Treasury paper, and sold to the banks, the result will be the 
kind of inflation these savings bonds were supposed to prevent; that is, an avalanche of checkbook money, 


The problem of the Treasury was accented by a story that broke last week. The Department js 
thinking about offering a new model E bond — the low-priced bond that was disposed of to savers 
during the war. The interest rate will be pushed up slightly, from 2.9 per cent to 3 per cent in ten 
‘years; also, the new bond will pay the holder 21% per cent after five years, instead of eight years, as 
stipulated in the earlier issue. : 


A “sweetening” of the G bonds — in denominations of from $100 to $10,000 — is being con. 
sidered. Sales of these bonds were off 12 per cent during the first quarter of 1951. One change 
contemplated is the raising of the interest from 21/4 to 234 per cent. Other minor changes, intended 


both to make them more attractive and to induce the holders to keep the bonds until maturity, are 
being contemplated. 


All in all, with high grade securities yielding more than the savings bonds, to say nothing of 
the attraction of appreciation in common stocks, the lot of the Treasury is not a happy one. Still, the 
Department is not worrying too much about customers; the banks are always available. 


Watch For: Developments in the case of the unpublished diary of the late General George Patton, 
wartime leader in the European and Mediterranean campaigns. There are reports that the Soviet net- 
work in Europe has obtained a copy. If the Red network manages to get a version published abroad 
(where Patton’s heirs cannot legally prevent publication) the heirs may have to reconsider their previous 
refusal to allow publication in full in this country. The diary, it is known, embodies severe (in the 


Patton manner) criticism of and details about Eisenhower’s handling of the 1944-45 campaign on 
the Continent. 


—  — The second volume of Herbert Hoover’s memoirs, entitled The Cabinet and the Presidency, 
containing interesting and authoritative information on the way the Coolidge regime handled the corrup- 


tion mess inherited from the Harding regime. (To be published by The Macmillan Co. on April 28.) 


—— A forthcoming article by Senator McCarthy scheduled for early publication by Cosmopolita 
magazine; containing questions and answers about the Senator’s drive against Communists in Government. 


Between Covers: Just when did the United States cease to be a Republic and become an Empire? 
The answer to that question requires a knowledge of the historic pattern of empire. The transition 
from one kind of political establishment to the other is neither dated nor identified by a specific event; 
so long as the form of the Republic remains, even though the substance is gone, the historically unini- 
tiated must be unaware of the fact. Garet Garrett knows his history. In a 64-page booklet he succinctly 
recounts the steps which, by comparison to what happened in Ancient Rome, indicate that all we have 
left of the Republic designed by the Founding Fathers is the form; our government is in fact imperial 
in construction and purpose. Need one say that Garrett has done a brilliant job? His pamphlet, called 
Rise of Empire, sells for $.75 per copy, and is published by the Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 


— — The Constitution Be Damned, is the title of a booklet, by Orson Kilborn, issued by the 
Devin-Adair Company, New York. It is a condensation of the book, Undermining the American 
Constitution, by Thomas James Norton, which was reviewed in HUMAN EVENTS on July 25, 1951. 
The booklet (at $.50 per copy) ought to be widely distributed, for it puts in compact form the dangers 


that threaten our form of government. The address of the Devin-Adair Company is 23 East 26 Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE BLANKET OF MEDIOCRITY 


By MONTGOMERY BELGION 


N DISTANT OBSERVER Of the British scene might be inclined to imagine that its most 


important feature at the present time is a wide split in the Labor party. That 
would be an optical illusion. 


It may be that leadership of former Premier Clement Attlee is drawing to its close. 
But if the conductor’s baton of the Labor Party presently passes to another, it will not 
be to the Left-wing Aneurin Bevan. Nor indeed is it to be expected that the Labor Party 


will split into two real parties. That would be political suicide for all concerned. 


But the more significant part of the scene just now is not the political arena. It is 
the all-important financial situation of Britain. 


This year the British Budget was a month ahead of its normal time. There was a 


reason. Since last summer the pound sterling has been ailing. The Budget was the 
last of three sets of medicine prescribed and applied by the official doctor of British 
finances, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


He brought it forward because of the need of haste. For, renewed inflation at 
home was being accompanied by the appearance of a rapidly mounting overseas debt. 
The menace of another devaluation was growing. Gold, in spite of a lapsing prestige, 
is still accepted in settlement of international debt. So, instead of solving the problem 
by importing less or exporting more, the Labor government, which was still in office at 


the time, paid out gold. 


But British gold is not inexhaustible. As late as the end of February — four months 
after the new Chancellor took office — the gold reservoir was still being drained at the 
rate of $63 million a week, and it contained only $1,770 million. In short, if the drain 


continued at that rate, the reservoir would be bone dry at the end of next September. 


tT MOMENT the Tories took over the Government and Mr. Butler succeeded the out- 


going Laborite, Mr. Gaitskell, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the urgency of the 


situation was patent to him, and he announced a first set of measures to cope with it in 


November. A second installment of such measures followed at the end of January. They 
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were remedies which only the Budget could complete, and that was why it was drawn 


up sooner than usual. 


In November, Mr. Butler was chiefly concerned to reduce the annual volume of 
British imports by 350 million pounds (at the present pegged rate of exchange, $980 
million). At the end of January he reduced them by a further 150 million pounds 
($420 million). It is easy for him to do that sort of thing, as importation is by license, 


At the same time, with the intention of galvanizing Britain’s taut effort to export 
her maximum to an ultimate spasm, he diverted to the export market the materials, 
such as steel, which were in need at home for capital construction and re-equipment. 
By this means he hoped that exports might be magnified to the extent of from 150 to 
200 million pounds. 


Simultaneously, at the end of January the Chancellor attacked another disquieting 
symptom of economic sickness — inflation. In November the Economist declared that 
merely to curtail imports was but to export the crisis. Britain might be importing more 
goods than her exports, in spite of the export drive, would be enough to pay for; never- 
theless, in the shops at home there were not enough consumable goods to meet the 
available purchasing power. The impact of an abundance of money against a shortage 
of goods was showing up in the depreciation of British currency. 


To counteract inflation at home the Chancellor instructed the joint-stock banks to 
be parsimonious in accommodating borrowers; that is, a curtailment of credit. Since 
the Bank of England was nationalized in 1945, those privately owned banks have had 


to follow the directions from Whitehall in the expansion and contraction of their loans. 


Some government expenditure was going to be avoided, the Chancellor promised, 
by delaying the erection of new state schools. That seemed to be about all the govern- 
ment economy he contemplated. But there had to be saving somewhere, and to deal 
with that became the business of the Budget. Financial commentators had pointed out 
that the only domain in which the Chancellor could effect public economies was the 
domain of subsidies. In Britain food and houses were already being subsidized before 
the Labor party acceded to power in 1945, and the subsidies have been popular. 


In the Budget the Chancellor provided for food subsidies to be cut by two-fifths. 
He did not touch the housing subsidies. Furthermore, for the reduction of the food 
subsidies he offered some compensation. He instituted a new scaling of income tax, s0 
that a working man’s overtime earnings were made safe from any claims by the tax 
collector. | 
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The Chancellor also had a third shot at imports. These, he stated, would be 
restricted by a further 100 million pounds a year. At the same time he raised the redis- 
count rate of the Bank of England. It has been 2 per cent. When he took office in 
November he put it up to 214 per cent. Now he raised it to 4 per cent, or double 
what it had been under Labor control, and nearly enough to discourage all borrowing 
for business expansion. 


Ww" HAPPENED when the provisions which I have already recalled became known 

to the public? The New Statesman and Nation — the left-wing Labor weekly 
— complained that the raising of the bank rate would have little effect on the stock 
market, but that it was sure to lower the standard of living of the working class and 
produce increasing unemployment. However, two weeks later the new bank rate had 
already proved of effect. The pound was steadier in the international market. The 
trend against sterling had been checked. That was something the Labor party press 
failed to acknowledge. 


But the cutting of the food subsidies soon met objectors. Four days after Mr. Butler’s 
Budget speech the National Union of Mineworkers, which happened to be holding its 
annual meeting, adopted a resolution calling for an increase of wages on account of the 
nature of the Budget. Presently, the general council of the Trades Union Congress, on 
behalf of union labor in general, issued a statement of its dissatisfaction with the Budget 
and its fears of unemployment — a political threat. Mr. Butler was moved to promise 
that he would discuss matters with the council. 

It is on those protests and complaints that I would first lay stress. The Chancellor 
in his Budget had avoided, he thought, antagonizing the workers. Yet, he had done 
nothing positive to restrict consumption at home. If there were to be any restriction, 
he apparently relied on rising prices to exert it. But if prices do rise, demands for higher 
wages to meet them are bound to follow, and that contingency he did not allow for. 


In short, the inflationary pressure on the pound was not relieved. 


There was no such gentleness in dealing with the managerial and industrial class. 
On the contrary, the Budget contained an item which led the Economist to accuse Mr. 
Butler of pandering to the Socialists. It dealt with the all-important matter of taxes. 

The profits of English private enterprise were already subject to a three-fold tax. 
They had to pay income tax and profits tax, and then, in addition, a further tax on dis- 
tributed profits. Upon these taxes Mr. Butler superimposed a fourth tier in the shape 
of an excess profits levy. As much as 73 per cent of a corporation’s net annual surplus 


may thus go, as he himself calculated, into the tax collector’s maw. 





The resultant situation poses a grave and visible threat for the future of Britain as 
an industrial country. First of all, there was the Chancellor’s decision at the end of 
January to divert to the export market the steel and other materials currently required 
for capital construction and re-equipment at home. Now there is superimposed the above 
excess profits levy, which is expected to bring to the British exchequer 100 million 
pounds a year. To that extent the real capital on which the further activity of British 
industry must depend is, we may accordingly assume, being depleted. The danger is 
that sooner or later there will be neither material nor money to keep British factories and 


factory equipment in repair, still less to build and equip anew. 


eal the lesson that emerges is unmistakable. Britain, like America, has the two. 

party system. Ostensibly the Conservatives in Britain are in opposition to the Labor 
party. They profess to admire the record of private enterprise more than they can 
believe in the logic of Socialism. In token whereof they are denationalizing the steel 
industry. 

Yet when it comes to spreading Socialism there is nothing to choose between a 
Laborite and a Conservative. The denationalization of steel is indeed but a token gesture. 
In order to assure the country’s solvency and, indeed, the general welfare, the call to go 
counter to Socialism is clear. For it was the application of Socialist theory that pro- 
duced the present British crisis. 

Yet it is a Conservative Government which deprives private enterprise of construc- 
tion and re-equipment, and which lays on private enterprise the additional burden of an 
excess profits levy. It is a Conservative Government which tinkers with the abolition 
of subsidies, which leaves the general power of private consumption unrestricted, and 
which simply holds up its hands at the spectacle of lavish expenditure by the state. 

Furthermore, the Chancellor made much of providing incentives, but omitted to 
mention that they are for the organized workers alone. The man of initiative and 
courage, the man who can organize and take risks, is apparently assumed not to need 
them. In fact, for him there is only discouragement and restriction. 

The lesson surely is that wherever the executive and the legislature are recruited 
by popular suffrage, Socialist thought — and, for that matter, the assumptions which 
support any form of the miscalled Welfare State — must gradually contaminate all 
political action. For the action must never lose votes, and as every vote is equal to any 
other, it is the demands of mediocrity that are most pressing on the government. The 
labor unions’ reception of the Budget shows that those demands are insatiable. The 


blanket of mediocrity is to descend over all. 
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